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This book is derived by thorough scholarship from the best 
classical and realistic traditions of German literature. It will be 
helpful to the critic who reads it critically, and does not follow 
the author into such extremes as condemning poets he does not 
like by his system (Heine, and Hauptmann, works like Der Ketzer 
von Soana and Der Narr in Christo being implicitly at least classi- 
fied as naturalistic). The reviewer regrets that space is lacking 
in which to point out its solid qualities more fully, and at the same 
time better to qualify his own occasional objections. 

T. M. Campbell. 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 



The Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy with Special Refer- 
ence to the Liturgic Drama. By Neil C. Brooks. [Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 
vn, No. 2.] Urbana, 1921. 110 pp. 

This study, as its title suggests, contains material of interest 
both to students of Christian archeology and to students of the 
liturgical plays. The author states, however, that it is an out- 
growth of his own interest in the latter field and " is to be viewed 
primarily as an attempt to enlarge our knowledge of the mise en 
scene of the liturgical Easter plays" (p. 8). It thus supplements 
Professor Karl Young's discussion of The Dramatic Associations 
of the Easter Sepulchre (Madison, 1920) where there is no de- 
tailed consideration of the sepulchre itself, and investigates a 
subject much less exhaustively treated in Dr. J. K. Bonnell's 
article on The Easter Sepulchrum in its Relation to the Archi- 
tecture of the High Altar (PMLA. xxxi, 1916, pp. 664 ff.). 

Professor Brooks begins at the beginning — with such accounts 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem as have survived. He shows 
that the sixth and seventh century representations of the tomb of 
Christ in Syro-Palestinian art strikingly agree with the descriptions 
of early pilgrims and probably portray the Holy Sepulchre as it 
was in the time of Constantine, that is, a quadrangular structure 
completed by a sort of ciborium. In the medieval Byzantine repre- 
sentations, on the other hand, the tomb is variously portrayed 
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as hewn in a rock, as a sarcophagus before an opening into a 
rock, a sarcophagus surmounted by a ciborium, a sarcophagus 
alone, or a sort of square sentry-box. 

In the West, although the influence of Byzantium made itself 
felt during the early middle ages, representations of the tomb in 
art developed independent types. During the late fourth and the 
fifth centuries the sepulchre is pictured as a cylindrical tower with 
cupola-shaped or conical roof. This simple tower-like type of 
structure is later replaced by a more elaborate sort of temple, an 
edifice of two or more stories, the lowest usually square in shape, 
the upper round. In the course of the eleventh century, however, 
the representation of the sepulchre as an edifice or as placed within 
an edifice begins to disappear, and the tomb is portrayed as a sarco- 
phagus without architectural accessories. How far this Western 
coffer-tomb type developed as a result of Byzantine influence, Pro- 
fessor Brooks finds it difficult to say, but he thinks it possible 
(p. 25) that the religious drama may not have been without influ- 
ence upon it. 1 

At this point one naturally expects a discussion of the connec- 
tion between the representations of the sepulchre in art and the 
Easter sepulchre used in the liturgical ceremonies. Instead the 
author pauses to consider (pp. 26-9) Dr. Bonnell's theory of the 
relations existing between the sepulchre in art and the high altar. 
He plausibly concludes that the Occidental representations of the 
tomb of Christ were not influenced by the architecture of the high 
altar and later (p. 85) he also rejects Dr. Bonnell's hypothesis 
that the Easter sepulchre of the liturgy "was reminiscent, if not 
directly an imitation, of the early form of canopied altar." Beyond 
a suggestion, however, that the coffer-shaped sepulchre recalls the 
sarcophagus used in Christian iconography from the eleventh cen- 
tury on (p. 62), Professor Brooks makes no attempt to connect the 

1 A fuller discussion of this point would have been welcome. Meyer's 
theory that the drama influenced representations of the Resurrection scene 
in art is mentioned, but Male's article in the Revue de I'art ancien ft 
moderne, 1907 and his book, L'Art religieux de la fin du moyen Age, Paris 
1908, which show the influence of the drama in the iconography of other 
scenes, are not cited. Following Meyer, Professor Brooks states (p. 13) 
that the actual moment of the Resurrection was not depicted before the 
latter part of the twelfth century. Male in L'Art religieux du XIHe s. en 
France (3rd ed. 1910, p. 231) refers to an example of the eleventh century. 
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representation of the tomb of Christ in art with the Easter sepul- 
chre, and in general avoids the question of " origins " altogether, 
unless his opinion that "the English Easter sepulchre developed 
very largely in imitation of the church burial of persons of rank" 
(p. 85) can be so interpreted. On the other hand, his classifica- 
tion and description of the various types of sepulchres used in 
continental and English churches, 2 his distinction between perma- 
nent and temporary sepulchres, his investigation of the location 
of the sepulchre in the different European countries in which it 
was employed, and his array of material from archival sources 
regarding its setting up, its contents, its lights, etc. add immeas- 
urably to our knowledge of the mise en scene of the liturgical 
ceremonies. 

These ceremonies are considered in detail in chapter V. Pro- 
fessor Brooks accepts the theory advanced by Professor Young that 
the extra-liturgical Depositio Cruris was influenced by the litur- 
gical Adoratio Cruris of Good Friday. That, however, the reser- 
vation of the Host consecrated on Holy Thursday for the Missa 
Praesanctificatorum of Good Friday also exerted some influence 
upon the rise of the Depositio seems to him less probable. He 
notes that there was little special pomp in early times connected 
with the reservation of the presanctified Host (pp. 33, 50), that 
texts indicating the burial of the Host alone on Good Friday are 
relatively uncommon before the sixteenth century (p. 40), and 
that the term " sepulchre " was never specifically given to the 
reposoir in any place where the " true " sepulchre was set up on 
Friday, though it came into use in this connection after the dis- 
appearance of the true sepulchre (p. 50). He also shows that the 
Host, the symbol of the living Christ, was apparently considered 
more suitable for use in the Elevatio than in the Depositio, and 
he infers that in some cases where the Host was featured in the 
Elevatio but not in the corresponding Depositio it may have been 
placed in the sepulchre on Easter morning just before the Elevatio. 

It is nevertheless true that the Host does appear in these cere- 
monies, that it appears alone and early, and that it appears very 

2 It is unfortunate that one must still consult Bonnell's summaries ( pp. 
667-81), based on the Easter plays alone, for an estimate of the relative 
frequency of the various types. An estimate based on the much more 
extensive data accessible to Professor Brooks would have been most useful. 
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frequently together with the Cross. How then account for its 
presence? Professor Brooks, while not accepting Professor 
Young's suggestion, offers none of his own. It would seem possi- 
ble to me, however, to reconcile both the facts and our authorities 
by assuming that the Depositio Grucis arose in connection with 
the Adoratio Grucis, and that the use of the Host in place of the 
Cross or together with it is to be regarded as a somewhat later 
development, influenced where it occurs by the reservation of the 
presanctified Host. 3 

A classified list of the texts available for the study of the Depo- 
sitio and Elevatio (pp. 33-6), a number of interesting conclusions 
based upon the grouping of these texts according to their proveni- 
ence, a discussion of the meaning of the Imago crucifixi mentioned 
in some of them, an investigation of the liturgical positions of 
these ceremonies, a description of the Exposition rite still tolerated 
in Germany and Austria, an important distinction between the true 
sepulchre and the place of repose, and an Appendix containing a 
number of new or little known texts, these are only a few of the 
other valuable and suggestive contributions to the subject con- 
tained in this study. A special word of gratitude is due for the 
well-chosen illustrations that accompany it. 

Grace Frank. 

Baltimore. 



French Conversation and Composition. By Harry Vincent 
Wann. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1920. 202 pp. 

The aim of the work is, in the author's own words, to provide 
material for conversation and for grammatical review. Nothing 
new is offered in method, yet this is precisely what one should 
like to see in some of the many books coming yearly from the 

3 The absence of special pomp in connection with the reservation of the 
Host does not seem to me to preclude the probability that the act of placing 
the Corpus Domini in the reposoir on Holy Thursday may have suggested 
to some the idea of burial which was essentially appropriate to Good 
Friday, especially in view of the fact that at all periods of liturgical 
history the receptacle for reserving the Eucharist was symbolized as a 
tomb (Young, p. 15). Indeed, the Host for the Depositio was sometimes 
consecrated at the same time as the Host for the Mass of Good Friday 
(Young, p. 17, note 34). 



